THE EXTERNAL SOUL IN FOLK-TALES       CHAP.

The exter-
nal soul In
a Siamese
or Cam-
bodian
story.

Indian
stories of
a tree and
a barley
plant that
were life-
tokens.

said that all the ogres dwell in Ceylon, and that all their
lives are in a single lemon. A boy cuts the lemon in pieces,
and all the ogres die,1

In a Siamese or Cambodian story, probably derived from
India, we are told that Thossakan or Ravana, the King of
Ceylon, was able by magic art to take his soul out of his
body and leave it in a box at home, while he went to the
wars. Thus he was invulnerable in battle. When he was
about to give battle to Rama} he deposited his soul with a
hermit called Fire-eye, who was to keep it safe for him. So
in the fight Rarna was astounded to see that his arrows
struck the king without wounding him. But one of Rama's
allies, knowing the secret of the king's invulnerability, trans-
formed himself by magic into the likeness of the king, and
going to the hermit asked back his soul. On receiving it
he soared up into the air and flew to Rama, brandishing the
box and squeezing it so hard that all the breath left the
King of Ceylon's body, and he died.2 In a Bengalee story
a prince going into a far country planted with his own hands
a tree in the courtyard of his father's palace, and said to his'
parents, " This tree is my life. When you see the tree green
and fresh, then know that it is well with me ; when you see
the tree fade in some parts, then know that I am in an ill
case; and when you see the whole tree fade, then know that
I am dead and gone."3 In another Indian tale a prince,
setting forth on his travels, left behind him a barley plant,
with instructions that it should be carefully tended and
watched ; for if it flourished, he would be alive and well, but
if it drooped, then some mischance was about to happen to
him. And so it fell out. For the prince was beheaded,
and as his head rolled off, the barley plant snapped in two
and the ear of barley fell to the ground,4 In the legend of
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